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VETERINARY MEDICINE DURING THE PAST 
FIFTY YEARS 
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J. T. EDWARDS 


I. Introduction 

At no preceding period of its long history has veterinary 
medicine so much to record of iriumph as during the past 
50 years. This may perhaps not be quite so obvious to 
the general practitioner engaged as he is, and must be, 
primarily in the prosecution of his art in his locality and 
among his own clientéle. That art is deeply rooted in the 
past; review of any period in our strange history needs to 
be prefaced by recall of that past. In its essentials, per- 
haps our greatest living veterinary intellectual, Professor 
Leclainche, was not very far wrong when he reflected re- 
cently (as he did in a communication to the writer) that 
the art has not advanced substantially since the close of 
the 18th century. He might well have gone farther back 
and repeated the conclusions arrived at by our own pene- 
trating historian, the late Sir Frederick Smith. On closely 
examining the evidence, Smith was almost dumbfounded 
to find that from the third to the fifth centuries, A.D., 
when the Byzantine Empire was at the height of its power, 
and in the hands of Hippiatrists, the most eminent of 
whom was Apsyrtus, ‘‘ the father of modern veterinary 
medicine,’ our art had advanced to such a pitch of excel- 
lence that had it not been that the Western world was soon 
afterwards plunged into over a millennium of darkness 
there is no knowing to what esteem that art would have 
been raised by now in the minds of the public. In his 
great treatise on the history of veterinary medicine, 
Leclainche again concluded, with much reason, it was the 
latter part of the roth century that was its Golden Age. 
The great discoveries announced almost daily in bewilder- 
ing succession following upon the inspiration derived from 
the genius of Pasteur, who received in his day from veter- 
inarians far more help and support than he ever did from 
contemporaries in human medicine, seemed to herald for 
certain the dawn of a new era. Yet, afterwards, when 
f the century closed, hopes, Leclainche bemoaned, were 
dismayed. Except that the plethora of discoveries had 
left in the hands of the veterinary practitioner one or two 
new weapons which he had not known of before, such as 
the mallein test for glanders and the tuberculin test, there 
was really nothing much after all that had emerged to 
cause the practitioner to change his methods in ordinary 
practice. Leclainche might have added perhaps that from 
the brighter light thrown upon the nature of sepsis, surgery 
was transformed. But this latter contention, it is admit- 
ted, did not apply to the current veterinary practice of the 
time to anything like the degree to which it applied in 
human medicine, the former practice being concerned 
mainly in the treatment of the larger domesticated animals, 
predominant interest in the small animals, the dog and the 
cat, which demand surgical treatment far more often than 
the larger ones, the horse and the cow, having still to wait 


several years. It was in realms outside general practice, 
and abroad especially, those of veterinary preventive medi- 
cine, where animals have to be dealt with ‘‘ in the mass ”' 
that enormous forward strides were soon to be made. 


Il. The Changing Vistas in Veterinary Medicine 


At last, after a long period of lag, those early discoveries 
of the Golden Age, we can now better perceive, were of 
value not so much because of their direct outcome in the 
shape of what were new weapons or “‘ tools.’’ Many of 
those ‘‘ tools ’’ were very poor indeed, and have been 
greatly modified or supplanted. Those early discoveries had 
their great and abiding value in so far as gradually from 
them we came to learn new habits, ensuring surer ways of 
promoting and making discovery. In other words, they 
taught us the “‘ art,’’ or the ‘‘ science,’’ or, perhaps a 
better word is the ‘‘ philosophy ”’ (it does not really matter 
much which word we use, because we are now coming to 
realise that ‘‘ words ’’ in themselves are “‘ poor tools ’’) of 
“* tool-making ’’; and for a wholly new purpose. 

That purpose, at its lowest level, was to devise weapons 
or tools to attack, or throw enlightenment upon ways and 
means to put out of the reach of harm, the bewildering 
assortments of micro-fauna and micro-flora and their pro- 
ducts that had been revealed unsuspectingly to cause dis- 
ease; that is disease in the positive sense (with the “‘ + 
sign ’’). Fondly as the early pioneers had hoped that at 
tnat level progress would be made rapidly so that all dis- 
ease would be brought under control, it was soon to be 
revealed that the actual ‘‘ tools ’’ or ‘‘ measures ’’ advo- 
cated from the results of their own researches were often 
crude and primitive in the extreme. Of more far-reaching 
consequences, however, was the revelation that was soon 
and suddenly to come, as the second and third decades 
of the present century progressed, that by no means all 
disease was a phenomenon to which a ‘‘ + sign ’”’ could 
be affixed. There was too a great mass of disease for 
which another sign, now a ‘‘ — sign,’’ was to be attached. _ 
The class comprised within it again a bewildering variety 
of disorders, the ‘‘ deficiency diseases,’’ soon to be proved 
to be widespread and much graded in the severity of their 
effects upon the living body. They affected all life on the 
earth, whether animal or plant, from the minutest to the 
largest, all of which needed, as we had hardly suspected 
before then, certain ‘‘ essential factors,’’ ‘‘ vitamins,’’ and 
mineral elements for healthy growth and reproduction, and 
not only “‘ proteins,’’ ‘‘ fats ’’ and ‘‘ carbohydrates,’’ and 
‘* salts,’’ which was the teaching imparted to us as late as 
the end of the first decade of the present century. Great 
therefore again was the advance made; but, differently 
from the first kind of advance—which could be pursued 
by those who had schooled themselves to use a “‘ tool ”’ 
brought into science during the 18th century, namely, the 
microscope—this latter kind of advance could not be made 
so readily by those who were trained specially in medi- 
cine, human or veterinary, only. They required to work 
in close harmony with specialists in a relatively new 
branch of an old science, chemistry. Hence, the tendency 
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was for these specialists to cut adrift to form a new discip- 
line of their own, biochemistry, which at the moment is 
pursued by a large and powerful group of workers. This 
is an eventuality, it may be said, not without a little risk 
of retarding advance sometimes if these specialists do not 
seek close relations with those trained in medicine. Near 
to the class of disease in which there is a deficiency of 
intake of ‘‘ essential factors,’’ there became further known 
another class in which no such deficiency necessarily exists, 
but in which either other ingredients of the environment 
ingested by the animal, or some dysfunction, inherited or 
acquired, within the animal itself, destroyed those 
‘‘ factors ’’ or prevented their utilisation. For this class 
still another ‘‘ sign ’’ must needs be conceived. 

Furthermore, towards the end of the third decade it 
became evident that a large class was constituted, not only 
by a few diseases such as had long been known to be 
represented by Graves’s disease and Addison’s disease, 
caused by dysfunction of the thyroid and adrenal glands 
respectively, but that the internal secretory glands, the 
endocrine system as a whole, was of an importance hither- 
to unsuspected. This advance received particular impetus 
from the dramatic discovery of insulin in the treatment of 
diabetes. Though internal disorders of this class did not 
seem at first to be such as to interest those whose pursuit 
was veterinary medicine to anything like the extent that 
they did those concerned with human medicine, yet, as the 
successive decades of the present century moved on, there 
came about a change, felt almost more keenly than 
observed. 

More prevalent, and often more distressing, was a dis- 

order that, when the facts were well sorted, could not be 
allocated with complete satisfaction to either of the forego- 
ing great classes. It was one in which practitioners, whose 
enterprise sometimes outran their discretion, found them- 
selves freely using in treatment certain products, the 
‘“ hormones,’’ natural or synthetic, such as are derived 
from the internal secretory system. This was the econ- 
omically grave disorder of failure in reproduction, 
sterility or infertility, that more and more seriously was 
afflicting our herds and studs in the country, and which 
seemed, in part at least, to yield to the new treatment. 
Then, more important than any success or failure in actua! 
treatment, came gradually the realisation, on still more 
careful assortment of the facts, that the selective breeding 
pursued for a century or longer to enhance economic pro- 
ductivity had transfigured the constitution not only of in- 
dividuals but of whole lines or races of stock, so as to 
render them, if not hereditarily less competent to survive 
and to reproduce their kind, at least more prone to. the 
impact of adverse influences in the environment, and thus 
to discharge those excess functions that had been induced 
in them. Even their normal functions, concerned in- 
timately with survival and reproduction, eventually were 
becoming curtailed. As with “‘ civilisation,’’ so also with 
‘ domestication ’’ there was emerging another and large 
class of diseases, disorders, and dysfunctions, afflicting all 
systems within the body. And when the effect was more 
striking or apparent on one system than the rest, the 
natural tendency was to ascribe the upset to the symptom 
or symptoms arising in that system alone without due re- 
gard to the general disturbance of the whole body that 
often must perhaps be taken into even greater account. 
Anyhow, some other “‘ sign ’’ or symbol must be conjured 
up to be affixed to this class, often of infinitely greater com- 
plexity than the foregoing classes, and merging into them, 
the immense importance of which has assumed significance 
as the half century has closed. 


Furtaermore, it has often happened in the history ot 
medicine, human and veterinary, that it is the urgency ot 
disclosing the origin ot a morbid state tnat has prompted 
overdue enquiry imto tne working of the normal state, 
waetner of an orgaa, or ot a system, and ultimately of the 
co-ordination of organs and systems witnin the body. 
Often, too, tne discovery of a good cure or preventive at a 
very early stage of enquiry, or perhaps by accident, has 
hindered proper investigation. Practitioners of veter- 
inary medicine will immediately recall the strange history 
of tnat once most distressing malady, ‘‘ milk tever,’’ of 
cows. But there are others, of which tae iodine treatment 
of actinomycosis is but one, so that now we are getting 
more and more to that stage when we are appreciating 
that medicine must come to rest not so much on its achieve- 
ments in immediately overcoming observable morbidity 
but in more and more thorough understanding of the 
harmonious working of the normal body. Thereby, per- 
haps suddenly and unexpectedly, great discoveries may be 
announced of methods of dealing effectively with age-long 
complaints, as very recently in the case of rheumatism, 
in a manner that had not even aroused our suspicions be- 
fore then as being appropriate to the complaints. And 
just as the genius of Pasteur enabled us to know how to 
proceed to unravel the mysteries of a huge class of mor- 
bidity so that of his compatriot, Claude Bernard, may 
point to us the way to solve even deeper and more wide- 
spread mysteries. 

What more can now be said in a short section dealing 
with the changing vistas in our medicine within the brief 
period under review? Much more, but we must not tarry 
long to say what augurs well to transcend all that hitherto 
has been said in regard to the bewildering changes to which 
the aspirant towards the highest proficiency in veterinary 
medicine must strive to adapt himself, or fall back as a 
straggler in the march of human progress. Ever since 
the early part of the preceding 50 years, when in 1850, 
our Charles Darwin summarised his careful and 
long observations upon variation within the animal king- 
dom in his great book, ‘‘ The Origin of Species,’’ and 
propounded what was then still a theory, but a most care- 


fully formulated one, namely, that of evolution, the world f 


at large, reluctantly, became compelled, in the face of the 
impressive accumulation of new facts, to accept that theory 
as a truth, so far at any rate as the ‘‘ body ’’ was con- 
cerned. Was it not upon the “‘ lower ’’ animals that ex- 
periments were being performed, and ‘‘ comparative ” 
studies pursued, and with such great success, to resolve the 
‘‘ bodily ailments ’’ of man? But what Darwin stressed 
as of equal importance, namely, that his theory applied 
no less cogently to the ‘‘ mind,’’ met with resistances that, 
until late during the present half century, were hard to 
overcome, so deep rooted, even in the minds of 
‘* scientists ’’ themselves, had become the notion implanted 
in them, from the time of Plato and the early Church 
fathers, that man was a “‘ higher ’’ animal in the sens 
that his mind worked not only on a higher plane but, in a 
sense that even Plato himself had not conceived, on @ 
wholly different plane from that of all ‘‘ animals,’’ a term 
which must therefore necessarily exclude ‘‘man.’’ Now 
at the end of the closing decade of the past half century all 
that has changed, or is changing so quickly that, during 
the coming decade, ‘‘ comparative psychology,’’ as Darwin 
clearly foresaw and stressed, bids well to become elevated 
to a status far above any other study hitherto undertakes 
since the dawn of Leclainche’s ‘‘ Golden Age.’’ By what 
diverse and tortuous, but withal convergent, processes the 
resistances have been overcome and Darwin’s vision has 
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penetrated the obscurantisms of human thought are 
matters with which we shall certainly not overload this 
review. Be it said, none the less, that the art of Apsyrtus 

which had suffered much blurring in its general appear- 
ance and a seeming distortion in its shape and outlines, 
largely through many of its adherents casting their own 
eyes towards it, often too intently, along one or other of 
tne brightened vistas successively illuminated around it 
during the past few decades, leaving much else in relative 
shadow and consequent. neglect—bids well to rise again in 
such resplendence as it had never stood before in any Age. 


lll. Pioneering Triumphs 


Viewed in isolation, too much or too little credit can 
easily be given to workers whose training has been in 
veterinary medicine sensu stricto unless we examine the 
results ot their labours as achievements that are material 
contributions to the great cultural advance, to which our 
eyes have suddenly been opened, that has come upon the 
world and transfigured it during the period under review. 

We can, for example, take little credit to ourselves for 
the dramatic change that has occurred in current veter- 
inary practice following upon the introduction of the sul- 
phonamides and the antibiotics. But we can, most cer- 
tainly, arrogate to ourselves great credit for what has hap- 
pened, within our own insular community, in the com- 
pletely transformed situations regarding glanders in 
horses, common sheep diseases such a louping-ill and 
lamb dysentery, contagious abortion in cattle, and several 
fowl diseases. Then, in the great world outside, and on 
an infinitely larger scale, we may take pride in what has 
beca so far achieved, even in part, in dealing with the try- 
panosomiases such as Indian surra and African tsetse-fly 
disease, the piroplasmoses such as American Texas fever 
and South African East Coast fever, that terrible scourge of 
cattle of immemorial concern in the welfare of peoples, 
tiaderpest or cattle plague, and South African horse sick- 
ness, besides a host of afflictions little heard of now in this 
country. We need hardly mention how in the United 
States of America, on an enormous scale, bovine tuber- 
culosis was soon brought under effective control following 
upon the successes achieved in small countries, like Fin- 
land and Norway, where the prevalence of the disease was 
no greater than the relatively low one in the United States. 
We can entertain hope, too, of its disappearance soon from 
among our own herds when we have vigorously applied 
the measures now officially in practice, with the experience 
before us gained in the speedy elimination of the disease 
from another small country in close proximity, Denmark, 
where its incidence and severity were even greater than 
they are here in Britain. 

To deal adequately by illustration, with the pioneering 
tiumphs which have yielded us such a bountiful harvest 
as we have been reaping, we certainly need to pass back 
to happenings within the two-or three decades before the 
last 50 years’ period, which is now under review, and the 
first two or three decades of this period. It was then, very 
largely, that the seed was sown, and more often than 
not, it was, as it were, a “‘ winter sowing.’’ Not infre- 
quently, the conditions in which the sower sowed his seed 
Were wintry in the extreme. But that the seed germinated 
and grew luxuriantly, having fallen by good fortune on 
fertile soil, was due not only to a normal change of weather 
but also to a drastic change in the whole climate, which 
itself conduced towards rapid and prolific growth. The 
“ forcing-grounds ’’ of two World Wars thus benefited, 
too, in some ways and in different degree from the external 
climatic change. That change was the enormously trans- 


formed attitude of the public towards advance by experi- 
mental research and the consequent preparedness of 
governments and officialdom to sponsor it, financially and 
otherwise, rather tnan, as often in the past, overtly 
frustrate it. The origin and evolution of that change have 
already been described from time to time by the present 
writer in this journal and elsewhere, and so it hardly needs 
recapitulation except to those whose entry into veterinary 
medicine is of very recent date. The great cultural ad- 
vance mentioned above was only rendered possible by 
this genial change. 

Let us, first, however pass under short notice a few of 
the initial pioneering triumphs. 

The career of the great Pasteur himself was concerned 
in its middle and later development with what was, in the 
broad sense, veterinary medicine, and with problems of 
ascending degrees of difficulty within the realm of that 
medicine, each problem yielding what was to become a 
new principle in the methodology of artificial intervention 
to protect a species of animal against specific disease. In 
text-books upon human medicine and in public thought 
generally his outstanding achievement was the discovery 
of a system of inoculation to safeguard human beings 
standing in danger of fatally exhibiting rabies after having 
been bitten by rabid dogs. The veterinary world has 
never construed his achievement so narrowly and has had 
reason to pay him lasting tribute for the method he de- 
vised of vaccinating against anthrax. The remarkable 
sequence of his investigations, passing successively through 
the problems of fowl cholera, swine erysipelas, anthrax, 
and rabies, can now be seen, however, entirely to have 
changed our conceptions of the methods available to induce 
artificial immunisation, and of the nature of immunity it- 
self. What has ensued, producing a literature around it 
during the last 50 years that is stupendous, has been in the 
main the logical outcome of that early work. 

The classic paper of Robert Koch published in 1882 was, 
for long, appraised for the light it suddenly threw upon 
the true cause of tuberculosis, and in human medicine 
much was expected to emerge from it soon in the shape of 
a ‘‘cure’’ for that scourge. Hence, in the world of 
human medicine when the discovery of the product of arti- 
ficial growth of the tubercle bacillus, tuberculin, was an- 
nounced, even Koch himself was stampeded to give way 
to that clamour for a “‘ cure,’’ and for many years after- 
wards faith was reposed jn it as a fancied ‘‘ cure,’’ as was - 
witnessed by the opening of ‘‘ tuberculin dispensaries.’ 
It was not so in the veterinary world, for at once several 
men working in it foresaw that its real value lay in its 
property as a sorely needed agent to diagnose carriers of 
the disease and therefrom to devise rational measures of 
eradication. At this day, however, we can better per- 
ceive that the transcending merit of Koch’s lifework, and 
that of his disciples, was that it gave us for the first time a 
clear statement of the principles which must be adopted, 
by obtaining pure cultures of the bacteria suspected to be 
the cause of disease and their further testing, to establish 
the fact that a specific disease arose from infection with 
a suspected micro-organism. The famous “‘ postulates,’’ 
stated already in part by Henle, were the outcome especi- 
ally of his early work with ‘‘ malignant oedema ”’ and 
cattle anthrax, employing for the first time solid culture 
media and surface cultivation for isolation of bacteria, 
Pasteur having employed only liquid media, broth or 
serum, for cultivation. Pasteur and Koch had therefore 
laid the foundations of bacteriology, and with Ehrlich 
almost contem>oraneously that of immunology. 

(To be continued) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCIDENCE OF AND 
SURGICAL TREATMENT OF UMBILICAL HERNIA 


IN THE BOVINE 
BY 
J. G. WRIGHT, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERFOOL 


A review of the surgical conditions of cattle which are 
referred to this Institution shows that umbilical hernia 
occupies a prominent position. In the horse the condi- 
tion has long been regarded as common and its treatment 
has been a regular feature of veterinary surgical teaching. 
But in regard to cattle, the writer assumes that in the past 
umbilical hernia has been relatively uncommon, for there 
is very little reference to it in English veterinary litera- 
ture. If this assumption is correct the experience here 
would indicate that its incidence is increasing rapidly, at 
any rate in the Friesian and Ayrshire breeds, for during 
the last six years 23 cases have been encountered, 15 in 
the former breed and seven in the latter, the remaining one 
being a Jersey. The majority of animals involved have 
been pedigreed. Sex does not appear to play a signi- 
ficant part; eight of the animals concerned were males and 
15 females. 

While the literature contains numerous references to the 
inheritance of umbilical hernia in the pig, dog and labo- 
ratory animals, in which it is generally governed by a 
complex recessive factor (Youatt, 1847; Warwick, 1926; 
Wreidt, 1930; Moore and Schaible, 1936; Phillips and 
Felton, 1939), reference to this aspect of the abnormality 
in the bovine is almost non-existent. Warren and Atkeson 
(1931), however, reported the condition in a family of 
Holsteins in which a sex-linked (female) dominant factor 
was involved, and in which the hernia tended to resolve 
spontaneously during the first few months of life. 

Of the cases among Friesian cattle which have come to 
the writer’s notice, in none was there evidence of hernia 
in the sire or dam of the affected animal and one of the 
bulls operated on in August, 1947, has since sired 30 calves, 
none of which is affected (owner’s report, December, 1949). 
In six cases in which it has been possible to trace the 
pedigrees no common ancestry was found and blood lines 
on the male side went back to importations both from 
Holland and Canada. An interesting feature of one case 
in a heifer calf was that she was a twin to a non-affected 
sister. 

If the condition encountered by the writer is of genetic 
origin it is due to 4 recessive factor, and as none of the 
cases were of common breeding, it would appear to be 
widespread as a_ heterozygote. The attitude of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Wright, 1947) in regard to the 
licensing of an affected bull would seem to be that, pro- 
vided the hernia has been reduced, a licence will not be 
withheld. ; 

Nevertheless, until conclusive evidence to the contrary 
is forthcoming, it would be a wise, long-term breeding 
safeguard in cattle to regard umbilical hernia as hereditary 
and to introduce legislation prohibiting the breeding of 
animals affected by the condition. The widespread use of 
bull semen by artificia! insemination without genetic test- 
ing of the donors greatly increases the potential danger, 
for there is no knowledge of the extent to which bulls carry- 
ing umbilical hernia as a heterozygous factor are being 
used. 


It is unlikely that professional advice on these lines will 
be accepted. The atiitude of the individual farmer, very 
understandably, is: ‘‘ This is a well-bred bull calf which 
will greatly improve my herd or one for which I am likely 
to get a good price if the hernia is cured; or it is a heifer 
of high pedigree from whica I am hopiag to get a lot of 
milk and some good calves in the future, and from what 
you tell me it is unlikely there will be many animals with 
hernia in my herd during my lifetime.’’ Thus he feels 
justified in requesting surgical treatment and, in view of 
the existing state of affairs, it would be improper for th: 
profession to refuse that assistance. 


CLINICAL FEATURES 


In the majority of instances affected animals were froin 
three to six months old when received for treatment, 
although in some their age was up to one year. The 
hernial swelling comprised a discrete ventral projection 
almost spherical in shape and varying in size from that ot 
an orange in the younger group to that of a large cocoanu 
in the older. Occasionally the hernial swelling was dis 
tinctly tubular (see illustration). On two occasions on 
which it was possible to make a post-mortem examination 
of an affected animal, the abomasum was found to b. 
occupying the sac. Hernial rings were oval in outline with 
their greater dimension in the sagittal plane and in th: 
younger group of animals generally measured 2 
inches. by inches, 
rings 5 inches by 4 inches were met. From the history 
of the cases it was evident that the swelling and, pre 
sumably, the size of the ring became greater with increas- 
ing age. No evidence of any tendency to spontaneous r 
covery has been seen, but in this connection it should b 
stated that frequently animals of six to 12 weeks old hav 
been sent to the station as suffering from hernia, when, in 
fact, the muscular abdominal wall was normal and _ thi 
umbilical swelling was due to a local abscess. In ail case: 
the hernia was reducible and the margins of the ring coul ! 


readily be palpated. The gross thickening of the peri-§ 


toneum lining the sac which is such a common feature of 
a large umbilical hernia in the horse and pig, was not 
observed in the bovine. 


CONSIDERATION OF OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 


In the horse the time-honoured method of treating th: 
small umbilical hernia so common in that species is ob- 
literation of the hernial sac by the application of tight); 
fitting clams or ligatures to the skin at the neck of the 
sac with subsequent sloughing of the parts beneath. Whilk 
such procedures have the advantage of simplicity, they 
have many obvious disadvantages and dangers. Never- 
theless, in the horse, provided the hernial ring is small, 
on the whole good results have attended their use. In 
cattle, however, the hernial ring is as a rule considerably 
larger and in those cases seen by the writer in which the 
clam method has been adopted, it was unsatisfactory and 
hernia persisted after the sac beneath the clams had 
sloughed away. Thus from the outset the writer has been 
concerned only with attempts at radical cure by open sur- 
gery. When dealing with the small-ringed hernia of the 
horse he had had considerable success with the method 
recommended by Silbersiepe (1937), i.e., exposure of the 
peritoneal sac by dissection and, after twisting it into 4 
pedicle, applying a secure ligature at its base. This method 
was adopted in calves and gave variable results. In cases 
in which the hernial ring was small (approximately 1 inch 
by #? inch) success was obtained, but in the more 
usual type (approximately 2 inches by fj 
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inches) there was insufficient support to the _peri- 
toneum stretched across the ring and the weight of the 
viscera caused recurrence of the hernia. Moreover, in the 
latter type, as the dimensions of the ring were almost as 
great as those of the sac from base to apex, it was difficult 
effectively to twist the exposed sac into a pedicle. Thus 
a modified procedure was adopted. Having exposed the 
peritoneal sac, it was closed across its base by sutures and 
excess sac removed. Next, the muscular edges of the ring 
were treated similarly; the sutured sac was tucked into the 
abdomen and sutures applied across the ring. In young 
calves of three to four months of age in which the ring 
was relatively small, success was general, but in older 
inimals in which the ring was larger, the viscera heavier 
and the abdominal wall stronger, the hernia recurred. In 
a series of 14 cases so treated, eight were successful and 
six failed. 


Fic. 1—A six months’ old Friesian bull. The hernia is excep- 
tional in that the ring is relatively small but the sac is very 
pendulous. The hernial sac involves the prepuce. 


Fic. 3..-The peritoneal sac is closed across its base and excess 
removed. 


It was evident that while this operation gave a fair 
measure of success in young calves with relatively small 
rings, it was unsuitable for animals of six months and up- 
wards when the ring was large: in these subjects it is im- 
possible to obliterate a large abdominal aperture oval in 
shape by suturing, for even if it is possible to bring the 
edges of the ring together, the tension on the sutures is 
such that either they will break or, and more likely, tear 
through the abdominal muscle, making the. ring larger 
than it was originally. 

Thus it was necessary to devise a new operation, if such 
cases were to be repaired. The writer’s thoughts were in 
terms of a plastic operation whereby it might be possible 
to cover the hernial ring with portions of the abdominal 
wall derived from areas adjacent to it. If, for instance, 
the abdominal muscle around the ring were divided to 
about half its thickness it might be possible to draw the 
superficial layer acrcss the ring and subsequently suture 
it there. The animal selected for the trial operation was 
a ten months’ old Friesian heifer with a very large hernia, 


the ring of which measured 5 inches by 4 inches. (The. 


operation was performed at a meeting of the North Wales 
V.M.A.) Under deep general anaesthesia (chloral hydrate 
and nembutal) the hernial sac was completely dissected out, 
closed across its base with mattress sutures and excess 
sac removed. So far operation had been orthodox. The 
skin and subcutanedus connective tissue were then. dis- 
sected away from the edges of the ring exposing a clear 
field of yellow tunic all around. Next, the yellow tunic 
was incised parallel with the border of the ring and about 
2 inches from it. Beneath the yellow tunic the fibres of 
the rectus abdominis muscle were exposed. By carefully 
cutting the superficial fibres of the muscle and then apply- 
ing noe 8 on the cut edges of the tunic it was possible 
to tear the muscle to about half its depth and at the same 
time separate the edges of the incision in the tunic until 
they were about 2 inches apart. By doing this it be- 
came easy to draw the thinned abdominal wall across the 
hernial ring and close the edges of the latter, over the re- 
mains of the sac, by sutures. Thus there was on each side 
of the ring an area some 7 inches long and 2 inches 
broad in wich the peritoneum was supported only by the 
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Fis. 2--The peritoneal sac is completely exposed. 
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= internal sheath of the rectus and about half the thickness 
of the fibres of the muscle. Clearly there was the possi- 
bility that even if the original ring was effectively 
obliterated, a lateral hernia might develop on one or both 
sides through the areas of thinned abdominal wall. The 
operation was a complete success (see illustration). Since 
that time it has been performed on two other cases in 
which the ring was exceptionally large: a six months’ old 
heifer and a four months’ old bull. In the heifer the opera- 
tion was a success, but in the bull it failed, a left lateral 
hernia developing. In animals under six months old the 
writer recognises technical difficulties; the rectus abdom- 
inis muscle is so thin that it is difficult to split it in the 
manner described and there is a tendency to tear it away 
from the inner sheath (aponeurosis of the transversalis ab- 
dominis muscle) and the latter does not give sufficient sup- 
port to the peritoneum to prevent a second hernia develop- 
ing. 
OPERATIVE DETAILS 


Anaesthesia.—To ensure stillness during operation it -is 
essential that deep narcosis shall be induced. In his earlier 
cases the writer employed nembutal by intravenous injec- 
tion to full anaesthesia for small calves (up to about three 
months old) and chloral hydrate narcosis (5 g. per cwt. by 
intravenous injection) augmented by local infiltration 
anaesthesia for larger ones. More recently, however, for 
the latter he has induced deep narcosis with chloral hydrate 
and continued to the plane of general anaesthesia with 


FoR Umaiticar. HERNIA IN THE BOVINE 


Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate operation in which the abdominal tunic 
lateral to the hernial ring is incised. In small-ringed cases this 
is not done. 


Fic. 4.—The peritoneal sac is closed across its base with mattress 
sutures. Incision of the abdominal tunic lateral to the ring. 


nembutal (an animal weighing 5 cwt. receiving 25 grammes 
of chloral hydrate and from 12 to 20 grains of nembutal 
according to depth). Nevertheless, in view of the dangers 
associated with full general anaesthesia in cattle, it is wise 
to err on the side of lightness and augment by local in- 
filtration if necessary. In the series under review, one 
death has occurred. The subject was a six months’ old 
Friesian bull of estimated weight—3} cwt. Deep anaes- 
thesia was induced using nembutal alone (45 grains). 
Respiratory failure occurred after completion of the opera- 
tion when the animal was being carried back to the loose- 
box. It is thought probable that pressure of the abdom- 
inal viscera on the diaphragm was an important factor. 
A disadvantage of operating on calves under thre 
months old is the considerable size of the urachus occupy- 


ing the hernial sac. Operation is easier in the heifer than 
in the bull, for in the latter the preputial orifice is adjacent 
to the operation site; in fact, in some of the larger hernia: 
the ring may extend beneath the prepuce. 

The skin incision, which encircles the umbilical scar, 
should extend from well in front of to behind the extremi- 
ties of the ring, and it should be continued through all con- | 
nective tissue until the peritoneal sac is clearly exposed. 
Effectively to make the incision the skin should be tensed 
both in the longitudinal and transverse directions. From | 
this point all tissue separation is by blunt dissection, but 
if such dissection is commenced before the peritoneal sac 
is properly exposed its direction will tend to be along the | 
abdominal wall rather than down to the margins of the i 
ring. It is important that the whole of the sac shall be 
clearly exposed. 
For occluding the peritoneal sac at its base, No. 4 : 


Fic. 5.—The edges .of thé hernial ring are drawn together by 
mattress sutures. 
ring causes the fibres of the rectus abdominis muscle to tear and 


Tension on the incisions lateral to the herni 1! 


facilitates closure of the ring. 
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day chromic catgut is used, some six or more mattress 
sutures being inserted. About } inch of peritoneum is 
taken in each suture. Excess of sac is cut away about 
} inch distant from the line of sutures. The edges 
of the hernial ring are treated similarly. For the insertion 
of the mattress sutures it is helpful to grip and lift the 
edges of the ring with vulsellum forceps. It will be ap- 
preciated that at no time during operation has the interior 
of the abdominal cavity been exposed. 

There is now a considerable skin sac remaining. It is 
not the writer’s practice to remove any of it, for it will be 
required to accommodate the post-operative swelling. 
Moreover, with the progressive scarring of the site there 
will be no excess of skin, and if success is attained the 
abdominal floor will ultimately take on the normal con- 
tour. The skin sac is packed with gauze to check bleed- 
ing, but the skin incision is sutured at its extremities only, 
for it is essential that there shall be adequate drainage. 
This provision for and the maintenance of drainage during 
the immediate post-operative period is essential, for there 
is a tendency for the skin wound to close quickly and 
abscess formation may result. The large quantity of 
buried suture material favours the development of infec- 
tion. In the early post-operative period marked re- 
actionary swelling occurs at the operation site and it may 
be accompanied by widespread oedema of the abdominal 
floor. It is seldom, however, that the animal shows sys- 
temic disturbance. Active local swelling persists for three 
to four weeks, after which it gradually subsides, although 
in successful cases several months will elapse before the 
contour of the abdominal wall is normal. In no case has 
breakdown with prolapse of viscera been encountered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The incidence of umbilical hernia in the Friesian and 
Ayrshire breeds of cattle is increasing. The material re- 
corded affords no positive evidence that the condition is 
hereditary and if it is, then it is governed by complex re- 
cessive factors. Surgical cure of the condition is difficult 
and uncertain, but using a variety of techniques in herniae 
of differing sizes in animals of differing ages, success has 
been attained in 60 per cent. of cases. The technical re- 
quirements of radical operations are such that they can 
only properly be performed under hospital conditions. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMI6ES 


the list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Swine Fever 


ingus.—Ashludie Strip, Ashludie Terrace, Monifieth, Angus 
(Dec. 29th). 


Cheshire—Outward Farm, Heald Green, Cheadle, Cheshire 


(Dec. 25th); Little Ees Piggery, Little Ees Lane, Sale (Dec. 29th). 
Dorset.—13, Sunnyhill Road, Parkstone (Dec. 20th). 
Lanarks.—Glenafoot Piggery, Caldercruix, Airdrie ; Muirkirkhall, 

Newmains, Wishaw; 9 Holding, Wester Boghead, Lenzie (Dec. 21st); 

159, Glasgow Road, Kerston, East Kilbride, Glasgow; Quarry Hall 

Farm, Strathaven (Dec. 29th). 


(Continued foot of next column) 
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The President's 
New Year Message 


In wishing all members of the N.V.M.A, a 
very happy and prosperous New Year, I wish to 
point out that in the year which lies ahead, the 
Officers of the Association will be faced with many 
urgent amd pressing problems. To settle these 
satisfactorily they must have the goodwill and 
sympathetic understanding of the profession as a 
whole. I know that I can look with confidence to 
my fellow members of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, for their unstinted support 


in helping to solve these problems. 


May. you all have a very good new year. 


Ab 


Lancs.—157, Wilbraham Road, Fallowfield, Manchester (Dec. 
14th); 57, Carrington Road, Chorley (Dec. 21st); 33, Brown Street, 
Leigh, Lancs; Liverpool Boro’ City Engineers Dept., Liverpoo! 
Corporation, Gillmoss Piggcries, Gillmoss, West Derby, Liverpool; 
Whittle Hill Farm, Woodplumpton, Nr. Preston, Lancs (Dec. 22nd); 
Back Lane Farm, Whittingham, Preston, Lancs (Dec. 28th). 

Lincs (Lindsey).—Parker’s Field, Hillside, Wrawby, Lincs (Dec. 
20th); 45, New Wybeck Allotment, Normanby Road, Scunthorpe 
(Dec, 22nd); c/o Samuel Close’s Farm, Epworth, Lincs (Dec. 25th); 
North Grange Farm, Burringham, Scunthorpe (Dec. 29th). 

Salop.—The Royal Oak, High Street, Madeley, Salop (Dec, 22nd). 

Stirling —Birdstonbank Farm, Milton of Campsie (Dec. 28th). 

Yorks (E.R.)—Orchard Park Farm, Orchard Park Road, Hull, 
Yorks (Dec. 22nd); Storwood Camp, Ball Hall Lane, Melbourne, 
York (Dec. 28th). . 

Yorks (W.R.).—Farmhouse Piggeries, Churwell, Leeds (Dec. 20th); 
c/o Mr. J. Wagstaff, Chevet Grange, Chevet, Nr. Wakefield, Yorks; 
205, Dewsbury Road, Wakefield, Yorks; 12, Brown Lane Allotments, 
Leeds, Yorks; Ship Inn, Park Street, Wombwell, Barnsley, Yorks 
(Dec. 25th); 40, Railway Arch, Crossland Street, Leeds, 11; Wood- 
lands, Brotherton, Leeds (Dec. 29). 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


PERSISTENT BUCCAL WARTS 
HAMILTON KIRK, m.r.c.v.s., Lonpon, N.W. 


Over a great number of years, I have not before en- 
countered so obstinate a case of buccal warts as recently 
occurred in a racing greyhound. Multiple warts (discrete 
and in groups) ranging in size from that-of a match-head 
to that of a haricot bean appeared all over the hard and 
soft palates, upper and lower gums, tongue, and cheek 
linings. A sodium bicarbonate mouth wash, frequently 
applied, has often seemed instrumental in dispersing such 
growths but it failed in this case. 

Spirocid tablets were then prescribed for several days 
without effect. | Aricyl injections were equally useless. 
Then, once weekly, 1 c.c. of bismuth salicylate in oil was 
injected intramuscularly, but as the warts increased in size 
and number this was stopped after three injections. As 
the bitch was now unable to feed, losing weight, continu- 
ally coughing and, of course, unable to race, it seemed 
the time had arrived to resort to surgery. Consequently, 
under nembutal anaesthesia, most of the major warts were 
excised, taking care that no blood inadvertently reached 
the throat. There was copious haemorrhage. 

Another week passed, and although the wounds were 
nearly healed a new crop of growths now began to appear; 
and everybody concerned showed considerable ap- 
prehension as regarded the ultimate outcome, as the case 
had been under treatment for nine weeks. 

I then decided to try a treatment which had been known 
to me for years, although I had never been driven to 
put it to the test. This was the submucous injection of 
podophyllin in oil. This substance is particularly viscous 
and demands in its use a needle of large bore. I selected 
an extensive group of warts at one angle of the mouth and 
instilled a local anaesthetic prior to injecting } c.c. of the 
oil. This procedure was painless. 

No other points were injected, as the theory is that if 
one or more of the growths is irritated, immune bodies are 
formed, and the virus is overcome. 

To my great satisfaction and relief, within about 36 
hours, every wart in the mouth had gone and the bitch 
soon began to feed and pick up in condition. Unfor- 
tunately, however, an inflammatory reaction occurred at 
the site of injection, followed by a fairly considerable 
sloughing of the tissues, and surrounded by swelling and 
induration. This slowly healed up and the case was dis- 
posed of. 

No precise knowledge of the amount of podophyllin 
necessary was to hand, and the probability is that, 
had I injected only 1 minim, or a greatly diluted oil, the 
warts would have been dispersed without the excessive 
reaction, 

This note may therefore serve as a useful guide to col- 
leagues faced with a similar problem. 


Breeding is a Business (Milk Marketing Board Publication): This 
is an attractively produced booklet, lavishly illustrated, the pur- 
pose of which is to record in souvenir form the progress which 
the Milk Marketing Board has made in artificial insemination 
during a most interesting phase of development. In its pages may 
be found the full story of every aspect of artificial insemination, and 
an interesting story it is. 


ABSTRACTS 


[A Review of Our Present Knowledge of Factors and Drugs 
Influencing Ruminal Motility. Criark, R. (1950.) 7. 
S. Afr. vet. med. Ass. 24. 49-57.] 


The author considers that although great advances have 
taken place in the study of ruminal physiology and pharma- 
cology, many therapeutic methods used to-day are irrational 
in that they are based on the use of purgatives or ruminal 
stimulants, many of which are of doubtful value. 

There are several causes of ruminal stasis, but in the 
majority of cases stasis usually develops as a result of chemical 
and physical changes within the ingesta after it has entered 
the rumen. Changes may be brought about by drying out 
of the ruminal contents, or by a chemical alteration in the pH 
as a result of feeding excess proteins in the presence of a 
deficiency of sugar and starch. 

Any alteration of the pH in the alkaline direction leads to 
ruminal paralysis, and this can be proved by either injecting 
alkali intravenously or dosing with alkali by means of a 
ruminal fistula. 

A marked deficiency of sugars or starch in the diet renders 
the natural formation of organic acids in the rumen impossible, 
and the ingesta may become alkaline as a result of the 
accumulation of salivary bicarbonate. In the author's opinion 
the maintenance of a slightly acid reaction within the rumen 
is essential, not only for normal digestion but also for the 
metabolism of the ruminant. 

One of the first essentials in the treatment of ruminal stasis 
is to restore those conditions in the rumen associated with 
normal function. The following line of treatment is 
suggested 

Where drying out of the ruminal contents has occurred 
copious quantities of water should be given and the rumen 
massaged. To correct alkalinity and to restore normal 


ruminal movement it is suggested that the animal should be | 
given 50 to 100 c.c. glacial acetic acid, and 1 to 2 Tb. sugar _ 


to maintain fermentation. Should the stasis be of long 


standing the ruminal flora should be replenished, either by | 
dosing with fresh ruminal ingesta or by means of a cake of | 
Caution is advised in the | 


dried cultured ruminal organisms. 
use of parasympathetic stimulants and other commonly aised 


purgatives. 


Amongst 16 well-known drugs investigated, it was found — 


that nux vomica and strychnine had little stimulating effect 
on the rumen and ammonium carbonate had no action in 
therapeutic doses when given to sheep. Neither sodium nor 
magnesium sulphate induced ruminal action when introduced 
through a fistula into the rumen of sheep. —‘ Treatment of 
all forms of ruminal stasis should be preceded by careful 
examination to ensure a correct diagnosis. 


* * * * * 


[Paralytic Action of Histamine on the Ruminal Musculature. 
Crark, R. (1950.) #. Afr. vet. med. Ass. 21. 18-15.] 


A number of experiments are described in which it was 
found that the intravenous injection of as little as 0-25 mg. 
of histamine causes cessation of ruminal contractions in a 
sheep. The duration of atony was found to be proportional 
to the dose. The injection of 2 mg. histamine caused a 
cessation of ruminal movements lasting 30 minutes and 
hypermotility of the rectum, which persisted for seven 


minutes. The paralysis could be reversed or prevented by | 


the administration of anti-histamine drugs. It was found 
that the rumen paralysed with histamine was still capable of 
responding to faradic stimulation of the vagus nerve. 
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Proressor THOMAS DALLING, (CANTAB), 


Animal Health Division, Ministry of -lgrtculture 
1949-50-51 


Chief Veterinary Officer, 


PRESIDENT, Royal COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
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The possible significance of histamine in the aetiology of 
certain forms of ruminal stasis is discussed. Ruminal paresis 
occurs in many conditions known to be associated with high 
protein feeding and disturbances of digestion. The stasis 
associated with a high protein diet may be due either to 
excess alkalinity of the rumen, or to the presence of toxic 
amines (histamine ?) or to a combination of both. 

The introduction of potent antihistamines has opened the 
way for further work, and the experiments described suggest 
the rationale for the use of these drugs in certain types of 

G. 


ruminal stasis. 


{Symptoms and Signs of Experimentally Induced Vitamin 
Deficiencies in Man. Gi_per, S.S. B. (1950.) Brit. med. 
7. (1) 841-846.] 

This is the Sanderson-Wells (Senior) Prize essay of the 
University of London. The author is assistant editor of 
Abstracts of World Medicine. 

The essay comprises a critical review of published work 
since 1938, in which year Sebrell and Butler produced their 
well-known study on experimental ariboflavinosis in human 
subjects. It is pointed out that there are at least four major 
reasons for the discrepancies in the relevant literature, viz. : 
(i) The lack of justification for experiments that are dangerous 
to life or health, or that may produce irreversible tissue changes 
(as e.g., does vitamin A in the male rat) ; (ii) the great difficulty 
in constructing a diet in which only the vitamin under test 
is deficient ; (iii) the fragmentary biochemical knowledge of 
some of the lesser-known vitamins, and the consequent 
difficulty of assessing the level in biological materials ; and 
(iv) the vexed question of biosynthesis, which process may 
account for contributions (as a result of microbial synthesis 
in the intestinal tract) to the intake of vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
nicotinic acid and vitamin K. 

From his review, Gilder accepts the following findings as 
valid, discarding many others and hesitating to draw final 
conclusions where the evidehce is incomplete or inconclusive : 

(a) Vitamin A deficiency is difficult to induce in healthy 
adults, and the signs and symptoms are trivial. (Incidentally, 
agreement is expressed with the view that follicular hyper- 
keratosis has nothing to do with vitamin A deficiency.) 

(6) The most striking features of experimentally induced 
vitamin B, deficiency are fatigue, anorexia associated with 
nausea and vomiting; peripheral neuritis, mental changes 
and cardiovascular changes. 

(c) Experimental induction of vitamin C deficiency leads, 
after an interval of several months, to perifollicular hyper- 
keratosis, and later to petechial and perifollicular skin haemor- 
rhages ; gum changes are slight. 

Among the findings regarded as not yet proven are cheilosis 
in riboflavin deficiency, dermatitis with pallor of the skin in 
biotin deficiency, and albuminuria, mental changes and 
lymphocytosis in vitamin Bg deficiency. A. N. W. 


Week_y WispoM 

* The mind delights in a static environment, and if there is any 
change to be itself the source of it. Change from without, inter- 
fering as it must with the sovereignty of the individual, seems in 
its very essence to be repulsive and an object of fear. A little self- 
examination tells us pretty easily how deeply rooted in the mind 
is the fear of the new, and how simple it 1s when fear is afoot to 
block the path of the new idea by unbelief and call it scepticism, 
and by misunderstanding and call it suspended judgment.” A 
glance at our medical text-books establishes that habit or inertia 
inakes it easier for us to continue to believe a proposition simply 


because we have always believed it—Quotation from Wilfred 


Trotter’s “Commemoration of Great Men” (1932) and comment 
thereupon made by Sir Henry Cohen in his Harveian Lecture before 
the Harveian Society of London on March 22nd, 1950. 


THE NEW YEAR HONOURS 
Professor Thomas Dalling Knighted 


Our readers will have learned with the utmost 
pleasure, from the list of New Year Honours 
issued on Monday last, that His Majesty has 


conferred the honour of Knight Bachelor upon Pro- 
fessor Thomas Dalling, M.A. (CANTAB.), M.R.C.V.S., Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, who for the past two years has filled, also with 
distinction, the supreme office within the bestowal of the 
profession, that of President of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. This high recognition, accorded alike 
to his personal worth and to the profession he has served 
with such ability and loyalty, will be acclaimed not only 
by his colleagues in the Ministry’s Service but by the 
profession as a whole. 


THOMAS DALLING, M.A. (CANTAB.), M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


Born on April 23rd, 1892, Thomas Dalling, who was 
educated at the George Herriot School, Edinburgh, was 
first trained for a scholastic career, but became attracted 
to veterinary surgery and entered the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College in 1910. After a brilliant studentship he 
qualified M.R.C.V.S., with second-class honours, in 1914, 
as Fitzwygram Prizeman and holder of the Williams 
Memorial Prize. A period in practice in the Midlands 
preceded his departure for France with the R.A.V.C. in 
1916, where he had charge of several laboratories and was 
mentioned in the despatches of Sir Douglas Haig. Upon 
Major Dalling’s return in rg19 a short spell in practice 
preceded a period with the late Professor Gaiger at’ the 
Glasgow College, and on the formation of the Animal Dis- 
eases Research Association he became a ‘‘ Chief Investi- 
gator.”’ 

In 1923 Dalling came South, as veterinary superin- 
tendent of the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories at Beckenham. Recognition of the merits of his 
scientific work there, and previously, was accorded by the 
N.V.M.A. at the Belfast Congress of 1935, when he was 
awarded the Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal, the 
President making special mention of his investigations in 
the practical application of vaccination against blackleg, 
his contributions to our knowledge of poultry diseases, and 
his discovery of the cause of leptospiral jaundice in dogs. 
His later—and current—labours in the fields ‘of canine 
distemper and bovine tuberculosis research are familiar to 
us all. In 1936 the Central Veterinary Society selected 
him for the award of its ‘‘ Victory ’’ Medal. 

In February, 1937, it was learned with pleasure that the 
Electors of the Professorship of Animal Pathology, Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, had _ selected Thomas  Dalling 
to succeed Professor Buxton. This ensured that, 
while his Professorship marked the linking of the 


University with the teaching of veterinary science, the In- 
stitute of Animal Pathology would play an ever-increasing 
part in the elucidation of the problems concerned with the 
diseases of animals, for during his stay at the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories at Beckenham he had given good 
evidence of high ability to organise research work and also 
to help the profession in matters of policy. Shortly after 
his appointment the University conferred upon him the 
Honorary Degree of M.A. 

In January, 1042, Professor Dalling entered a new 
avenue of service but in, to him. a well-trodden field, when 
he joined the staff of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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Fisheries as Director of the Ministry’s Research Labora- 
tory at Weybridge. There his allied gifts of administra- 
tion and research marked him out as the natural successor 
to Sir Daniel Cabot on the latter’s retirement, and on 
August 21st, 1948, Thomas Dalling, to the gratification of 
his colleagues and other friends, became Chief Veterinary 
Officer. 

His profession set its own seal on the eminence of our 
new Knight when, at the first meeting of the reconstituted 
Council of the Royal College on June rst, 1949, he was 
appointed President—a tribute to the esteem and affection 
in which he is held by his fellows which received signal 
emphasis by his re-appointment at last year’s annual 
meeting in Dublin and by the award to him of the John 
Henry Steel Memorial Medal in gold. 

Our will unite with us in also, 
another new Knight in Mr. Richard Walker Haddon, 
managing editor of the Farmer and Stock-breeder, who is 
chairman of the Ministry of Agriculture’s Publicity Advi- 
sory Committee. 


REPORT 


[The Hannah Dairy Research Institute : Report for the Three 
Years Ending March 31st, 1950.] 


We are glad to have further information on the work being 
carried on at the above institute and our readers will be 
interested to learn of the wide variety of subjects under 
investigation. Emphasis of course is upon the various 
methods of management such as the production of grass and 
the grass protein, the utilisation of grass and the nutrition of 
the cow in general. Some work has been done on rumen 
metabolism and as is the case in most other institutes of this 
kind, the problem of non-fatty solids in milk is causing con- 
siderable agitation. Veterinarians might perhaps be more 
interested in the influence of environmental factors on the 
physiology of the dairy cow, and bulletin number 9, issued 
by this institute, surveys the problem of relationship of the 
animal to its “ climate.” 

Observations on the distribucion of the sweat glands in 
Zebu cattle and comparison with those of the Ayrshire cow, 
are also of interest. The veterinary department has dealt 
with mastitis, tuberculosis and calf diseases and there has 
been much other work directly associated with factors 
affecting milk quality. 


REVIEW 


[You and Your Dog. Educational Productions, Ltd., 17, Denbigh 
Street, London, S.W.1: prepared in collaboration with the 
RS.P.C.A. Price 2s. net.] 


An extremely useful little booklet and one that might well be 
recommended for potential dog owners of mature years as well as 
children; good advice is given on elementary training, exercising, 
grooming, etc. Being copiously illustrated it will be attractive for 
children for whom it is primarily intended. Several inaccuracies 
in the text are noted and with a little care could have been 
avoided. Examples of these include the suggestion that the dog 
is an omnivore, that Bull Terriers are usually white or black and 
tan (!), the use of the word “clipping ” instead of trimming and 
stripping, and the somewhat anachronistic statement that dis- 
temper is the commonest canine disease. A few minutes’ editing 
by an expert could have obviated these errors which mar an other- 
wise praiseworthy effort 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1956 


List of Successful Candidates 


Dublin 


First EXAMINATION 


Both Subjects 
Gahan, M. A. N. 


One Subject 


Ballesty, J. 
Broderick, T. I. 
Crawford, H. M. 
Deboys, D. C. 
Hartigan, B. J. 
Jameson, J. G. 


(C) denotes credit in Chemistry. 


SECOND EXAMINATION 
One Subject 


Cullen, R. G. 
Dowdall, F. J. 
Dowling, J. P. 
Flanagan, William 
Gallery, G. J. 
Gilchrist, E. W. 
Hatch, Charles (P) 
Hernon, P. C. 
Houlihan, T. V. 
Hurley, M. C. 
Kelly, E. J. 

Kelly, Jeremiah 
Lee, David 
Linton, J. A. M. 
McAutey, B. F. 
McCarthy, James 


(A) denotes credit in Anatomy. 


(Concluded) 


McManus, D. 


Kent, Martin 
Nolan, J. J. 
O’Connor, T. J. 
O’Neill, W. J. (C) 
Taylor, B. O’'C. 


McElroy, R 
McGrath, M. J. 
Magee, B. F. 
Marsh, J. H. (A) 
Mooney, F. M. 
Mulligan, T. D. 
Murphy, O. J. N 
Noonan, J. D. 
O'Connell, D. F. 
O'Dowd, P. W. 
O’Hara, D. P. 
O’Keete, D. J. (A) 
O’Rourke, D. 
Tubridy, T. J. 
Walshe, P. D. 


(P) denotes credit in Physiology. 


Tuirp EXAMINATION 


One Subject 
Blake, J. W. F. 
E. S. E. 

Casey, P. J. P. 
Crowe, J. A. 
Glazier, D. B. 
Hogan, Michael 
Hurley, T. M. 
Johnson, D. P. 


McDermott, Patrick 


McGarry, W. V. 
McGirr, P. J. 
McGlinchey, D. E. 
Magee, P. J. N. 


(P) denoies credit in Pathology. 


Ex 


Old Syllabus 


Collin, Thomas 
Donovan, D. B. 
O’Hare, O. C. 


Revised Syllabus 
Crowe, S. D. 
Dunne, P. J. 
Lawther, S. McK. 


O’Connor, Cormac 
O’Connor, Michael 
O'Connor, P. J. (P) 
O’Hart, Patrick 
O’Riordan, Miss M. 
O’Rourke, W. J. 
Phelan, J. J. 
Schorman, N. S. 
Scully, M. A. 
Sheehan, D. P. 
Smyth, P. W. W. 
Tyrrell, K. M. 


Slevin, J. G. 


Stecle-Bodger, M. K. 


Maher, M. P. 
O'Connor, F. M. 
O'Reilly, M. J. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Jan. 8th.—Meeting of the Association for the Study of Animal 
Behaviour, in the meeting room of the Zoological 
Society of London, Regent’s Park, N.W.8, 11 a.m. 

Jan. 10th, 11th, 12th, 1951—Meetings of Committees and Council, 

Jan. 10th.—Meeting of the Biological Section of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society, Tavistock House South, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, 6 p.m. (Dr. Joan Lorch: 
“ Micro-dissection studies on Amoebae ’’). 

Jan. 17th.—Annual General Meeting of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1, 6 p.m. (Presidential Address: Dr. G. M. 
Findlay—* The Virus and the Cell ”). 

Jan. 19th.-Annual General Meeting of the Mid-West Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Bristol (Berkeley Café, Clifton), 2.15 p.m. 

Jan. 26th —North Wales Division, N.V.M.A. Dinner-Dance, at the 
Waterloo Hotel, Bettws-y-Coed, 7 p.m. 

Jan. 27th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society, in the Post-gradu- 
ate Medical School, Ducane Road, London, W.12, 
10.30 a.m. 

Jan. 27th.—Meeting of the British Association of Allergists, at the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, 
2.30 p.m. (Discussion on Veterinary and Comparative 
Allergy). 

Jan. 3lst—Royal (Dick) Veterinary College Annual Ball, in the 
Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh, 8.30 p.m. 


PERSONAL 
Birth—Dayxin.—On December 27th, 1950, at the Grove, Caver- 
sham, Berks, to Elizabeth, wife of P. W. Daykin, a second son, 
Philip Andrew. 


Forthcoming engagement 
is announced between Mr. John E. Garland, youngest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Garland, 52, High Street, Amersham, and Miss 
Rachel E. Deacon, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Deacon, 
Woodrow Farm, Amersham. 

Harper—Wracc.—The engagement is announced between William 
|. Harper, of 22, Portman Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14, and Violet, 
laughter of Capt. and Mrs. W. G. Wragg, of 144, Goring Way, 
Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Mack—Bennett.—The engagement is announced between Mr. Roy 
Mack, m.r.c.v.s., of Dartford, Kent, and Miss Doreen Bennett, of 
Wigan, Lancashire. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


E,GLesuaM, Robert, 5, Elgin Avenue, Paddington, W.9. Graduated 
N. Edinburgh, June Ist, 1891. Died December 20th, 1950; aged 


S? vears. 
* * * * * 
The Importance to the Veterinary Profession of Studies on Grazing 
Behaviour 


It was said towards the close of this last war that through 
increased knowledge in the use of grassland the country had more 
than compensated for the loss in concentrates available for cattle 
feeding through the dire need to conserve shipping space. More 
than ever, at this moment, it is imperative to pursue studies that 
will enhance still further our resources in this respect. Besides 
promoting studies that will result in improved grass it is at least 
equally essential that no effort should be spared to ensure that 
through carefully controlled grazing the greatest cconomy shpuld 
be sought in utilising the available grass. It must be confessed 
that in this latter respect the recorded knowledge has been lament- 
ably scanty. One need hardly recall to mind it was within the 
genius of Robert Bakewell, the founder of the practice of British 
selective breeding towards the end of the eighteenth century, that 
the breed of sheep he evolved, the Border Leicester, not only 
far surpassed all other British breeds in its mutton qualities, but 
it was a'so able to thrive well on grassland on which other sheep 
would starve. Bakewell and his assistant were not only gifted with 
insight into the essentials of animal genetics and nutrition as we 
now know these sciences but they were also consummate animal 
behaviourists. During the rapid rise of the modern sciences con- 


tiguous and contributory to veterinary medicine it was by good 
fortune, largely attributable to the persistence of one man, the 


late Sir John M’Fadyean, that pathology and its later outcrops of 
bacteriology, protozoology, etc., were implanted upon the curri- 
culum of veterinary training. Sympathetic outside workers were 
later heard to wonder why we had allowed the later great science 
of animal nutrition to slip almost entirely out of our hands. Now, 
except for a rare few who have fully appreciated its coming signific- 
ance for some years, there is grave danger that the rapidly rising 
and expanding science of animal behaviour will also be allowed 
to slip into the hands of workers in other fields whose interest in 
it ought never to be so compelling and consuming as that of a 
skilled veterinarian who is heir to a great tradition in which 
the display of the keenest powers of animal observation had 
always been 1egarded as paramount by the public until, in many 
ways unfortunately, the newer technologies, concentrating upon the 
dead and diseased, came to usurp the major portion ot his col- 
legiate curriculum. 

One need not labour this argument further. All one needs do te 
carry conviction to those who have a real taste for veterinary 
studies as such is, one feels sure, to direct attention to the com- 
pendious series of papers (detailed in your advertisement columns) 
to be read at the forthcoming gencral meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Animal Behaviour to be held at 11 a.m. on Monday, 
January 8th, 1951, in the meeting room of the Zoological Society 
of London, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

* * * 
EXTENSION OF SWINE FEVER RESTRICTIONS 

The Minister of Agriculture has decided that the Regulation 
of Movement of Swine Order must be extended to cover the whole 
of Great Britain. Only in this way, it is stated, is there any prospect 
of keeping swine fever in check. An amending Order to come inte 
operation on Monday next will make it illegal to hold a sale of 
swine, or move swine, unless authorised. 

FOWL PEST STANDSTILL ORDER 

“There is now ample evidence that the movement of birds from 
markets, dealers’ premises and shows has been responsible for many 
outbreaks of fowl pest during the last month,” states the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in an announcement dated December 
29th, 1950, which proceeds: “ With a view to preventing the further 
spread of infection the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
therefore made an Order restricting the movement of live poultry 
in the whole of England and Wales. 

“Symptoms in recent outbreaks have been less distinctive than 
previously but they can still be recognised by poultry owners if 
careful watch is kept on the birds. 

“The authorities cannot hope to keep the disease from spread- 
ing unless they can have the full co-operation of poultry owners, 
and the way in which such owners can best help in this matter is 
to report any suspicion of the disease at the earliest possible moment. 
In order to enable them to do this the Ministry has described what 
signs should raise suspicion that their birds may be affected. 

“The course and duration of outbreaks vary, and symptoms may 
present any one or more of the following features : 

“The first symptoms may be dullness and ruffled feathers. Birds 


refuse food, and in ‘layers’ there is usually a significant fall in- 


egg production. Slight watery discharge from the eyes and nose 
with consequent sneezing and head-shaking is frequently seen. A 
fairly constant symptom js difficult respiration with accompanying 
throat “ gurgle.” Intestinal symptoms are often absent, but in some 
cases loose greenish coloured droppings are passed, while in others 
the only evidence is staining and ‘ pasting’ of vent feathers. The 
usual nervous symptoms are rarely noticeable, Mortality is slight in 
most cases though deaths of up to 15 per cent. may occur. Recovery 
generally commences in three or four days to a week, and birds may 
return to apparently normal health in three or four weeks though egg 
production may not be fully restored in that time. 

“ Although the disease is causing fewer deaths at present than 
it was previously, it is still highly infectious. In their own interests 
as well as in the interests of the poultry industry generally, poultry 
owners are, therefore, asked to do everything possible to bring te 
the notice of the Authorities every suspicion of the disease.  Sus- 
pected cases are requ'red, by law, to be reported to the Police.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
ooiainee of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 


FRACTURED LEGS IN HORSES 
Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Kirk is to be congratulated on the way im 
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which he has adopted the new techniques in fracture surgery. 

From the time when | performed my first open reduction of a 
fracture in 1946 I have felt that the application of surgical methods 
to cquine fractures was just around the corner and that those 
methods should be applicable not only to fractures below the 
knee or hock but to the more inaccessible fractures of the upper 
one-third tibia, the femur and the humerus. The difficulties as I 
see them are not so much in the actual operative techniques 
be they multiple plating, intramedullary pins or uansfixing screws, 
but in the attendant circumstances. The following points immedi 
ately come to mind: 

1. A swift and efficient method of removing the patient from 

the scene of the accident to suitable premises where surgery may 
be undertaken. 
2. A reliable anaesthetic and the availability of a skilled 
anaesthetist. The elimination of pre- and __post-anaesthetic 
struggling is of paramount importance. ‘“ Anavenol” K may be 
the answer, but in my hands this has proved somewhat of a dis- 
appointment, probably due to faulty technique. 

3. Seme means of returning the animal from a recumbent to 
an upright position without undoing the good work. 

There are doubtless many other difficulties but I am sure that 
if all who are interested would voice their views these difficulties 
may well be overcome. 

Yours faithfully, 
65, Worting Road, N. Rosert Turnxsue. 
Basingstoke. 


December 26th, 1950. 


POST-GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Sir,—In his address to the March meeting of the Socicty of 
Practising Veterinary Surgeons, reproduced in the supplement to 
The Veterinary Record, dated December 9th, 1950, M. R. 
MacFarlane stressed the need for refresher courses for practitioners. 
it is opportune that this question should receive early and thorough 
consideration by the profession. 

Since 1945, the sole post-graduate course available within the 
profession, excepting refresher tuition for members leaving the 
Services, has been that for the Diploma in Veterinary State 
Medicine, held at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. Neither 
the D.T.V.M., formerly granted by the University of Edinburgh, 
nor the D.V.H. of Liverpool University have survived the war. [In 
each of the past two academic years, the number of graduates 
tuking the D.V.S.M. course has failed to reach double figures. 
This is a sad commentary on the profession’s facilities for and 
interest in post-graduate education, 

Unfortunately, figures to show the percentage of medical 
graduates undergoing post-graduate training annually are not 
readily available. These details should serve as a useful standard 
by which to judge the provision of opportunities for post-graduate 
training in our own profession. 

Implications of the present unsatisfactory situation are apparent. 
The Departmental Committee’s report on meat inspection is to be 
published very shortly. If the profession’s hopes are realiged, the 
report will recommend « considerab!e expansion of the veterinarian’s 
participation in this important aspect of food hygiene, particu- 
larly at the higher levels of responsibility and control. Should this 
prove to be the case, implementation of the recommendations will, 
at present, be virtually impossible, due to the dearth of members 
with specialised knowledge of these duties. Such a situation, already 
all too familiar to the profession in other spheres, needs to be 
faced now. 

If the professional organisations are to press for fuller utilisation 
of their members’ abilities, as is a part of their normal function, it 
is essential that members with the requisite qualifications should 
be available to implement the profession’s own recommendations. 
When this is not the case, acceptance by the authority concerned 
of such recommendations is most likely to be foilowed by the 
unfortunate realisation that they cannot be applied. By such events, 
the good will of persons outside the profession, on whose co-opera- 
tion it is essential to depend, is seriously impaired, if not wholly 
alienated 

It is appreciated that the large numbers of undergraduate 
students during the post-war years have pressed the capacity of col- 
legea to the limit. Nevertheless, the academic staffs have a duty to 
foster the interests of their students towards those specialised, but 
vitally important, aspects of the profession’s duties which cannot 
adequately be covered in the basic course of training. 

Primary responsibility lies with the Council of the Roval College 
and it ‘s sincerely to be hoped that active measures will be taken 


without delay for the institution and development of post-graduai 
and refresher courses 
Yours faithfully, 
“The Ark,” Tuomas M. Leacn. 
Hilders Road, 
Western Park, 
Leicester. 


December 20th, 1950. 


“ELECTROCUTION OF UNWANTED DOGS AND CATS” 

Sir,—Any examination of the humanity or otherwise of methoc- 
used to destroy unwanted animals is to be commended. Majo: 
Hume’s commentatory notes in The Veterinary Record of Decembe: 
23rd, 1950, will be welcomed by all those concerned with the problen 

Some 30 years ago Canine Defence pioneered the use of the dog 
electrocution cabinet manufactured by the General Electric Con 
struction and Maintenance Co., Ltd., now in use all over the world, 
and still regarded by us as the best available method. If what 
Major Hume fears is true, then we are responsible for the excruciat- 
ing torture of many hundreds of dogs every day. It behoves us there- 
fore to do everything possible to help Major Hume to resolve the 
matter.without delay, and it is with this object in view that the 
following offer is made. 

If Major Hume will bring any number of dogs of any breed or 
age to our clinic at 121, Cherry Orchard Road, Croydon, for th« 
purpose of destruction, we will give the following undertaking: 

Each dog will be placed in the electrocution cabinet in the nor 
mal way and subjected to the current for three seconds. If, at the 
end of that time, any dog can be shown to be conscious in the 
presence of witnesses nominated by the Royal Veterinary Colleg: 
then this League will forthwith abandon the use of this method i: 
all its clinics and hospitals. 

The period of three seconds is taken because this is the basi 
period referred to in Major Hume’s notes. We ourselves would hb 
quite satisfied with an even shorter period. 

Yours faithfully, 
The National Canine Defence League, R. Harvey Jouns, 
8, Clifford Street, Secretary. 
New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


December 27th, 1950. 
x * ¥ 


PREGNANCY FOLLOWING CAESAREAN SECTION IN A CO\\ 


Sir,—Mr. Nye’s letter on the above subject in the Record «' 
December 9th prompts me to add the following note to the records 
Subject.—Jersey heifer. Pregnant with mummified foetus in righ: 
horn—all attempts to dilate the cervix failed so caesarean wa: 
performed on October 15th, 1949. She has now calved a norma 
full time calf on December 17th, 1950. 
Yours faithfully, 
65, Worting Road, N. Rosert Turnsutt. 
Basingstoke. 
December 26th, 1950. 


“A NEW TAENIACIDE FOR DOGS” 


Sir,—The clinical communication written by Mr. J. K. Biddis on 
the new taeniacide (Dicestal) has stimulated me to put forward my 
own findings. I have used over 900 tablets on dogs and cats carrying 
out the makers’ instructions and I discovered rather different results 
Here are some points I have noted. 

First, the large size and the number of tablets required for a larg« 
dog alarm some owners and the administration is sometimes difficult 
If the tablets are given—two or three at a time—the animal soo! 
objects and struggles, that is, the element of surprise is lost. 

Second, I have found vomiting to occur in six cases out of ti! 
among dogs. 

Third, the drug has not proved 100 per cent. in. treatment 
Reappearance of segments has been seen in anything from 14 davy- 
to one or two months later. I realise that re-infestation does occur 
in many cases. I know of obstinate.cases in which the tape worn 
or worms refuse to leave the animal. One cat is dosed monthly 
because segments appear. 

Dicestal, I consider, is very good for puppies, kittens and cat: 
but I have still to be convinced of its wonderful properties as regar«: 
its use among dogs generally. 


* % * 


Yours faithfully, 


30, Claremont Road, G. L. B. Henperson 
Surbiton, 


Surrey. 
December 30th, 1950. 
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